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THE FORTHCOMING NAVAL AGREEMENT 


FFORTS to reach a full five-power 

naval agreement at London were 
finally abandoned on April 10, when Prime 
Minister MacDonald announced in the 
House of Commons that Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan had come to 
agreement on a naval program embracing 
all five categories of ships. The inability 
of France and Italy to settle their differ- 
ences (after Great Britain had almost 
succeeding in reaching a political under- 
standing with France) was directly re- 
sponsible for the decision to abandon the 
five-power treaty. Despite this failure of 
the two continental powers to adjust their 
naval programs at London, they will not be 
barred from signing sections of the treaty 
on which they have reached agreement 
with the other three powers. The tempta- 
tion to isolate France and Italy (a course 
which was urged on Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald) was wisely rejected. The con- 
ference has served to bring out the serious 
differences between Italy and France, and 
to give a new impetus to the efforts for 
their solution. 


Thus the text of the final treaty which 
the conference is working on this week 
will probably incorporate: 


(1) The agreement on methods of limita- 
tion—the compromise between limitation by 
global tonnage and by categories—provided 
Italy agrees; 


(2) The technical agreements reached with 
regard to special and exempt vessels; 


(3) <A declaration for humanizing sub- 
marine warfare, unanimously adopted by the 
first committee last week as a substitute for 
the Root treaty on the same subject, which 
was concluded at the Washington Conference, 
but never put into force because of the failure 
of France to ratify it; 


(4) In addition, both France and Italy are 
expected to join in the battleship holiday, 
which likewise forms a part of the three- 
power agreement. 


Although the precise terms of the three- 
power limitation treaty are still uncertain 
and subject to minor changes, the points 
of definite agreement may be listed briefly. 


Capital Ships: Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan will lay down no new 
capital ships until 1936, thus eliminating 
the Washington program which called for 
replacement of 26 battleships by these 
three powers. Furthermore, they will 
scrap nine ships from their existing 
fleets now, instead of in 1936 as agreed 
in the Washington Treaty. Five will be 
scrapped by Great Britain, three by the 
United States, and one by Japan. This, 
in effect, probably means the end of large 
modern battleships, as none of the powers 
represented at London is prepared to re- 
new the building of such ships on the ex- 
piration of the treaty. 


France and Italy, while agreeing to the 
naval holiday, will be allowed to build 
70,000 tons each—the replacement ton- 
nage which they did not use under the 
Washington Treaty. Neither country has 
definite plans for any building at the 
moment, although the French delegation 
at London indicated that France might 
build several small capital ships of ap- 
proximately 17,000 tons should Germany 
continue her program of building 10,000- 
ton vessels similar to the so-called “pocket 
battleship” Ersatz Preussen. 


Aircraft Carriers: The tonnage level of 
aircraft carriers will remain, as in the 
Washington Treaty, at 135,000 tons for 
the United States and Great Britain, and 
81,000 tons for Japan. No country has 
yet built up to this level, and although the 
British delegation, in its memorandum of 
February 8, formally proposed a maxi- 
mum limit of 100,000 tons for Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, this figure was 
not acceptable to the American delegation. 
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Cruisers: In this class the United States 
is to have 18 large 10,000-ton cruisers with 
8-inch guns and 148,500 tons of 6-inch 
gun cruisers, a total of 323,500 tons. 
Great Britain is to have 15 large 8-inch 
gun cruisers and 192,000 tons of 6-inch 
gun vessels, a total of about 339,000 tons. 
Each power, however, has the option of 
reproducing the same types as the other. 
The Japanese figures, which were worked 
out in the Reed-Matsudaira agreement, as- 
sumed that the United States would choose 
18 rather than 15 large cruisers, and on 
this basis gave Japan 108,400 tons in 
8-inch gun ships and 100,450 tons in 
6-inch gun ships, a total of 208,850 tons. 
In accepting these figures, the Japanese 
abandoned in theory their claim to 70 per 
cent of the American strength in large 
cruisers. The United States, on the other 
hand, agreed not to complete more than 
15 large cruisers by 1936, permitting 
Japan something over 70 per cent for the 
duration of the treaty. Both powers re- 
serve the right to reopen the question of 
ratios at the next conference. 

Destroyers and Submarines: The ton- 
nage figures for these two classes reached 
in the three-power agreement may be 
seen in the following table, along with 
totals for other classes of ships: 


U.S.A. Gt. Br. Japan 

Battleships ......... 453,400 472,350 266,070 
Aircraft. .........000+. 135,000 135,000 81,000 
CRUISES  .......c00000. 323,500* 339,000 208,850 
Destroyers ........+. 150,000 150,000 105,000 
Submarines ......... 52,700 52,700 52,700 
1,114,600 1,149,050 713,620 


Do these figures mark a material reduc- 
tion in the fleets of the three powers? 
The answer depends entirely on the 
method of comparison. President Hoover, 
in a statement issued April 11, chose the 
British proposals made at the Geneva 
Conference as a basis of comparison, and 
was able to show a reduction of more 
than 500,000 tons. But the British pro- 
posals at Geneva went far beyond the ex- 
isting naval programs of any of the 
powers, including that of Great Britain 
itself. Secretary Stimson, in a radio 
broadcast to America on April 13, esti- 
mated the total reduction at 780,000 tons 
by including in the existing strength of 
the three navies ships which are now 
building and appropriated for, and by 
writing off 220,000 tons in exempt and 
special vessels. If the actual combat ton- 
nage of the three powers is taken as the 
basis of comparison, the reduction is very 
slight. In the case of the United States, 

*If the United States builds 15 instead of 18 large 


cruisers, the total will be 339,000 tons. All figures quoted 
above are subject to slight variations. 


the strength of American fighting ships 
on the eve of the conference was a little 
over 1,121,000 tons—or only 7,000 tons 
more than the standard set by the London 
agreement. 


For the United States, building up to 
parity will become a domestic question 
if and when the treaty is ratified. With 
more than 80 per cent of the destroyer 
and submarine fleets due for replacement 
in the next six years, the construction 
program is bound to be heavy, and if the 
full cruiser and aircraft carrier figures 
are to be reached, expenditure will amount 
to very nearly a billion dollars. But quite 
apart from the cost to the taxpayer, the 
American public will have to be shown 
why it is necessary within the next six 
years actually to exercise the right to 
parity—a right which in itself no one 
questions. 


Final appraisal of the results achieved 
at London should be withheld until the 
treaty is actually signed, particularly as 
several vital points still remain unsettled. 
Among these is the safeguard clause, 
which is to be inserted to permit recon- 
sideration of the programs agreed to by 
the three powers in the event of further 
building by France or Italy. 


The difficulties which confronted the 
London conference need not be ignored, 
and the measure of success which the 
three-power agreement records need not 
be undervalued. Nevertheless, there is 
basis for disappointment in the failure to 
secure further reduction in both battle- 
ships and aircraft carriers, which might, 
without danger to any of the three powers, 
have been cut down to substantially lower 


levels. WILLIAM T. STONE 


La Pace Coatta, by Francesco Coppola. 

Fratelli Treves, 1929. 

An eminent Italian publicist criticizes the 
League of Nations, the Locarno agreements and 
the Kellogg Pact on the ground that they at- 
tempt to prevent the march of history and, in 
particular, constitute an obstacle to future terri- 
torial expansion on the part of Italy. 


La Costituzione Russa: Diritto e Storia, by Mario 
Sertali. Florence, Le Monnier, 1928. 
The first volume of a monumental trilogy deal- 
ing with the Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


The Polish Corridor and the Consequences, by 
Sir Robert Donald. London, Thornton Butter- 
worth, 1929. 
An able review of the situation on Germany’s 
Eastern Frontiers written from the revisionist 
standpoint. 


Milan, 


The Tragedy of Trianon: Hungary’s Appeal to 
Humanity, by Sir Robert Donald, with an in- 
troduction by Lord Rothermere. 
Thornton Butterworth, 1928. 

A plea for revision of the Hungarian frontiers. 


London, 
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